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ADVERT  I  SEMKNT. 


The  ensuing  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  a  Free 
^  Government,  are  drawn  in  substance  from  Montes- 
v*  fjuieu's  "  L'esprit  des  Loiv,'"  a  work  of  established 
^  authority,  and  which  will  stand  the  test  of  ages. 
The  arguments  in  support  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  tlie  un- 


-S  doubted  bulwark  of  British  freedom,  are  drawn 
from  facts — from  history  and  experience  ;  the  only 
grounds  on  which  a  prudent  and  honest  man  will 

^       argue,   m  a  question  of  such  vital   moment  to  the 

^fc         peace  and  welfare  of  his  country. 

^) 


It  may  to  some  appear  strange,  that  the  author 
should  begin  his  deduction  at  a  point  so  remote 
from  the  main  object  of  his  enquiry;  but  those 
will   hardly  think   it  superfluous   to   state   the  pri- 


^ 


O  ADVERTISEMENT. 

mary  objects  of  political  association,  whoj  like  him, 
are  convinced  that  the  delusion,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent day  seems  to  fascinate  many  of  the  most 
zealous  votaries  of  political  liberty,  originates  in 
misconceptions  respecting  the  very  substance  of 
that  freedom,  for  which  they  contend.  The  means, 
by  which  political  liberty  is  secured,  seem  to  be 
confounded  by  them  with  that  liberty  itself;  and 
a  participation  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs, 
exercised  either  immediately  by  the  subject,  or 
mediately  by  his  representative,  is,  it  should 
seem,  included  by  them  in  the  very  notion  of  free- 
dom, and  considered  as  one  of  its  essential  ingre- 
dients. As  this  extravagant  opinion  affords  ample 
scope  for  the  wildest  and  most  indefinite  specula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  government;  so  is  it  calcu- 
lated only  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
spirit  of  licentiousness,  and  to  sap  the  very  founda- 
tions of  civil  obedience.  For  the  very  first  conclu- 
sion, that  the  subject  is  naturally  led  to  draw  from 
it,  is  obviously  this  —  that  he  is  no  farther  free, 
than  as  he  has  an  active  share  in  the  government 
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of  his  country ;  and  of  course,  that  every  law,  which 
is  passed  without  his  consent,  is  to  him  an  act  of 
tyranny.  Thus  will  democracy  and  liberty  appear 
to  him  synonymous  terms  ;  and  British  freedom  be 
regarded  by  him  only  as  a  more  tolerable  degree 
of  slavery. 


REMARKS 


OK 


THE   ESSENTIALS 


OF 


A   FREE    GOVERNMENT, 


I.  As  it  was  probably  ^ar  only,  that  origi- 
nally led  men  to  form  themselves  into  political  socie- 
ties, and  induced  them,  for  their  mutual  defence  and 
protection,  to  resign  part  of  their  natural  liberty, 
and  submit  voluntarily  to  the  controul  of  govern- 
ment: so  the  primary  object  of  political  association 
is  certainly  the  security  of  the  several  members  of 
the  community.  And  as  security  will  ever  bring 
along  with  it  all  the  benefits  of  social  and  commer- 
cial intercourse,  where  that  intercourse  is  not 
cramped  by  unnecessary  restraints;  so  wherever 
an  equal  and  effectual  protection  is  afforded  to 
person  and  property,  and  that,  without  any  far- 
ther abridgment  of  natural  liberty,  than  what  the 
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general  security  of  the  community  requires  ;  there 
the  poHtical  union  may  be  said  to  be  perfect,  and 
the  subject  undoubtedly  enjoys  political  liberty  in 
its  greatest  possible  extent.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  as  poli- 
tical society  will,  on  the  one  hand,  be  undoubtedly 
more  or  less  favourable  to  liberty,  in  proportion  as 
it  affords  an  equal  and  effectual  protection  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  all  its  several  members  ;  so 
again,  on  the  other,  the  subject  who  enjoys  this 
protection  will  be  the  more  free,  the  more  fully  he 
is,  at  the  same  time,  left  to  the  use  of  those 
powers,  which  nature  has  given  him. 

But  though,  while  we  thus  confine  ourselves  to 
abstract  reasoning,  we  can  consider  security  only 
as  a  negative  advantage — as  a  mere  exemption 
from  danger;  and  should  therefore  argue  very  erro- 
neously, were  we  to  estimate  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  simply  by  the  degree  of  security  which  he 
enjoys,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  price 
at  which  he  purchases  it,  or  in  other  words,  what 
portion  of  his  natural  liberty  it  costs  him  :  yet,  in 
practice,  our  calculation  would,  without  doubt,  be 
sufficiently  accurate,  were  we  to  make  that  security 
our  only  rule  or  criterion.  Every  unnecessary  re- 
straint imposed  on  the  exercise  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties, whether  it  respect  manufactures,  commerce, 
landed  property,  offices  of  emolument  or  honour. 
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or  any  other  object  on  which  man  can  employ  his 
capital,  industry,  or  talents,  (if  it  be  even  of  no 
greater  importance  than  his  pleasures)  every  such 
restraint,  I  say,  when  not  necessary  to  the  support 
of  government,  or  not  demanded  by  the  public 
good,  is  plainly  in  some  sort  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical, and  implies  a  neglect  of  the  subject's  welfare 
incompatible  with  a  strict  attention  to  his  security 
—  in  a  word,  the  absolute  freedom  or  scope  of 
action  enjoyed  by  him  will  naturally  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  the  measure  of  this  security.  It  may 
then  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  with  little  danger 
of  error,  that  the  degree  of  political  liherti/  en- 
joyed under  any  government,  will  ever  be  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  protection  which  it  affords 
to  person  and  property;  and  may  therefore  be 
appreciated  by  that  protection,  without  involving 
any  other  consideration. 

II.  Now  this  political  hberty  depends,  first, 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  government  to  which 
the  society  is  subject ;  and  secondly,  upon  the 
municipal  laws  and  customs  actually  established ; 
though  in  this  latter  sense  it  may  more  properly, 
perhaps,  be  denominated  civil  liberty.  How  im- 
mediately and  essentially  it  is  influenced  by  the 
last-mentioned  cause,  it  can  be  hardly  necessary  to 
illustrate.     Society  has  obviously,  in  different  soils 
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and  climates,  assumed  a  vast  variety  of  forms  and 
aspects  ;  in  one  country  we  see  it  formed  upon  a 
most  equal  and  liberal  system  of  reciprocal  accom- 
modation, while  in  another  it  exhibits  only  a 
monstrous  picture  of  vassalage  and  tyranny ;  and 
hence  the  legal  provisions,  whether  established  by 
custom,  or  enacted  by  the  legislature,  to  which  the 
subject  must  look  up  for  the  protection  of  his 
person  and  property,  are  under  one  government, 
either  partial  or  insufficient  j  while  under  another 
they  are  copious  and  effectual,  and  extend  an  equal 
share  of  protection  to  all  ranks  and  conditions. 

But  again,  however  favourable  the  established 
laws  may  be  to  liberty,  if  the  subject  have  not 
the  power,  as  well  as  the  right,  to  do,  whatever 
they  allow,  or  be  at  all  constrained  upon  any  occa- 
sion to  do  what  they  forbid,  he  is  still  so  far  inse- 
cure ;  and  this  explains  how  much  political  liberty 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  government,  to 
which  the  society  is  subject.  Indeed,  the  relation 
in  which  the  subject  stands  to  his  governors,  is  of 
a  still  more  intimate  and  important  kind  than  that 
which  he  bears  to  the  existing  laws ;  inasmuch  as 
laws  not  executed  or  abused  are  the  same  thing  as 
no  laws  at  all ;  and  moreover  as  the  tyranny  of  the 
most  unequal  and  oppressive  laws  is  more  tole- 
rable than  that  of  an  arbitrary  despot ;  the  former 
operating  in  a  certain  known  and  uniform  manner. 
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while  the  latter  has  no  other  rule  of  action  than 
his  own  will  and  caprice.  To  define,  then,  how  far 
political  liberty  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
government,  it  may,  perhaps  without  impropriety, 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  constitution  will 
be  more  or  less  free,  in  proportion,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  it  secures,  by  the  impartial  exercise  of  its 
several  powers,  the  just  operation  of  the  established 
laws  and  customs ;  and,  on  the  other,  as  it  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  adopt  only  such  new  regulations 
as  are  calculated  to  benefit  all  the  several  orders  of 
the  community  equally. 

It  is  this  last  relation,  (which  political  liberty 
bears  to  the  laws  of  the  constitution)  that  we  are 
alone  concerned  with  in  the  present  enquiry;  and 
therefore  the  following  propositions  relate  solly  to 
it.         Now, 

III.  The  only  powers  exercised  by  government 
are,  1.  The  legislative  power  employed  in  making 
and  abrogating  laws ;  2.  The  executive  power, 
which  manages  all  the  concerns  of  the  political 
body  considered  in  its  collective  capacity,  and  regu- 
lates its  intercourse  with  Foreign  States ;  and  3. 
The  judiciary  power,  occupied  in  regulating  the 
mutual  concerns  of  the  several  individuals,  that 
compose  the  community. 
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IV.  Political  liberty  then,  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  the  constitution,  must  arise  from  such  a  dis- 
tribution and  adjustment  of  these  three  powers,  as 
will  best  secure  their  application  to  the  general 
good  of  the  community. 

Now  the  first  step  necessary  to  be  taken  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  seems  to  be  plain 
and  easy.  It  is  obvious  that  no  two  of  the  powers 
just  mentioned  (much  less  all  the  three)  can  be 
safely  intrusted  to  one  man  or  one  body  of  men  ; 
their  union  necessarily  involves  in  it,  or  rather  im- 
plies arbitrary  power ;  and  power  will  ever  bring 
along  with  it  a  temptation  to  pervert  and  abuse  it. 
The  authority,  for  instance,  of  making  laws  cannot 
be  safely  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  ; 
for  this  is  to  leave  the  prerogative  discretionary : 
nor  can  the  administration  of  the  laws  be  left  de- 
pendent on  its  will  and  pleasure;  for  this  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  oppression  of  the  subject. 
Common  sense,  therefore,  seems  to  suggest  as 
the  ground-work  of  the  political  edifice,  that  the 
three  powers  in  question  ought  to  be  lodged  in 
separate  hands,  and  that  too,  in  such  hands,  that 
they  may  necessarily  watch  each  other  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy,  and  be  naturally  disinclined  to  league 
together  against  the  liberties  of  the  community. 
Such  a  distribution  seems,  1  say,  to  be  in  the  first 
instance  plainly  necessary,    in  order  to  prevent  the 
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mis-application  of  the  powers  of  government ;  and 
to  render  it  effectual,  those  who  are  invested  with 
these  powers,  should  have  each  so  much  weight 
in  the  balance  as  to  be  able  both  to  assert  their 
own  constitutional  rights,  and  to  check  each  other's 
encroachments. 

Again,  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that  while  provision 
is  thus  made  against  the  encroachments  and  abuses 
of  the  powers  in  question,  equal  care  should  be 
taken  that  their  mutual  jealousy  and  opposition 
may  not  counteract  or  impede  them  in  their  proper 
operations,  and  thus  render  government  impotent 
and  inefficient :  for  we  may  easily  conceive  the  exe- 
cutive invested  with  such  prerogatives,  as  mio-ht 
enable  it  to  defeat  the  views  of  the  legislature  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  legislature  may  possess  such 
a  controul  over  the  executive,  as  to  paralyze  all  its 
measures  both  in  peace  and  war. 

V.  We  may  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  lay 
down  this  general  principle  witli  respect  to  the 
'  legislative  boJy,  the  first  power  in  the  state ;  that 
it  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  represent  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  have  no  natural  bias  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  one  class  to  those  of  an- 
other ;  and  in  tlie  application  of  this  principle  to  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  body  politic  divides 
itself  into  three  distinct  leading  interests,  viz.  Kino- 
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Lords,  and  Commons,  it  is  evident,  that  each 
should  have  a  distinct  voice,  a  power  of  negativing 
the  resolutions  of  the  rest ;  for  were  they  all  to  sit 
together  in  one  chamber,  in  every  question,  where 
the  interests  of  either  the  King  or  Nobility  might 
seem  to  clash  with  that  of  the  third  estate,  they 
would  necessarily  be  overwhelmed  by  an  immense 
majority. 

VI.  We  may  advance  still  one  step  farther,  and 
safely  affirm,  that  not  even  such  a  separation  into 
distinct  chambers,  would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard 
to  the  Crown  and  Nobility,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  third  estate,  without  a  certain  degree 
of  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself:  for 
the  physical  strength  of  the  community  lying  ia 
that  House  would  not  fail,  in  the  case  of  conflicting 
interests,  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 

VH.  But  having  proceeded  thus  far  in  our 
conclusions,  we  can  carry  our  theory  no  farther. 
How  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  con- 
stituted, so  as  to  possess  within  itself,  that  nice 
balance  of  contending  interests,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  is  a  question  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  human  sagacity,  and  all  our 
reasonings,  a  priori,  upon  such  a  subject  must 
necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  vain  and  useless. 
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The  various  powers  and  motives  ot  action  i  man 
constitute  tlie  wheels  and  springs  of  political  govern- 
ment ;  and  must  be  accurately  appreciated  and 
adjusted,  in  order  to  produce  that  nice  equilibrium, 
which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. But  alas  !  these  are  far  too  little  understood 
by  man  himself,  to  be  thus  fitly  arranged  by  human 
skill  in  the  intricate  fabric  of  so  complicated  a  ma- 
chine ;  and  they  will  infollibly  baffle  the  penetra- 
tion and  judgment  of  the  most  sagacious  theorist. 

Fact,  therefore,  and  experience  are  our  surest 
guides  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  can  alone 
afford  a  solid  presumption,  that  any  newly-erected 
government  will  jjroduce  the  effects  expected 
from  it.  And,  when  a  system  already  established 
has  been  found  to  answer  the  ends  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  when  uniform  experience  has  evinced  the 
effectual  protection  afforded  by  it  to  person  and 
property,  and  the  subject  has,  in  a  word,  enjoyed 
under  it  all  the  benefits  of  true  political  liberty,  it 
must  be  extreme  folly  and  temerity,  or  worse,  to 
alter  or  new-model  such  a  system,  and  to  risk  the 
welfare  of  a  whole  people  upon  the  issue  of  an 
exf)eriment. 

Now  the  celebrated  Baron  de  Montesquieu  pays 
this  remarkable  tribute  of  praise  to  the  British  Con- 
stitution. '^  One  nation  there  is,"  says  he,  *'  that 
'*  has  political  liberty  for  the  direct  object  of  its 
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"  constitution  j  let  us  examine  the  principles  on 
"  which  this  liberty  is  founded  ;  and  while  we  ac- 
"•  knowledge  their  solidity,  we  shall  see  liberty 
*'  reflected  as  it  were  in  a  mirror." 

VII.   What  then  is  to  be  considered  as  the  con- 
stitutional structure  and  composition  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons ;    or,  in  other  words,  what  is 
its  history?     How  have  its  members  been  actually 
elected,  and  for  what  purpose  are  they  professedly 
called  together  ?    Whom  do   they  represent,   what 
interests  are  they  bound   to  attend  to,  and  what 
purpose  have  they  been  actually  fitted  to  answer? 
It  is  then  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  British  House 
of  Commons  as  a  house  of  representatives,  never 
was  adjusted   to  the  population  of  the  country  j 
never  was,  in  the  election  of  its  members,  clear  of 
(what  is  called)  undue  influencey   and  never  did 
purport  to  be  an  assembly  of  delegates  bound  to 
attend  to  the  instructions,  and  consult  the  exclusive 
interests  of  particular  constituents }  but   that  the 
very  reverse  of  all  this  has  ever  beeii,  as  well  as 
now  is,  the  practice  of  the   constitution.     Coun- 
ties of  the  greatest  and  smallest  extent,  have  ever 
sent  the  same  number  of  members  to  Parliament; 
and  with  respect  to  the  boroughs,  towns  of  small 
importance  in  point  of  population,  have  immemo- 
rially  been  represented,  while  others,  much  more 
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populous,  have  had  no  share  in  the  elective  fran- 
chise. Many  of  these  boroughs  have  also  ever 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  or  of  private 
individuals;  and  lastly,  the  members  thus  returned 
are  expressly  considered  by  the  constitution,  as 
representatives  not  of  particular  places,  but  of  the 
whole  realm,  or  at  least  bound  to  consult  for  the 
common  interest  of  the  state,  and  not  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  their  constituents. 

A  perfect  stranger  to  our  history  would  natu- 
rally conclude  from  the  language  held  by  many 
Reformers  of  the  present  day  on  this  subject,  that 
society  had  subsisted  in  this  island  time  out  of 
mind,  on  the  same  liberal  footing  on  which  it  now 
stands  ;  had  never  acknowledged  any  greater  ine- 
quality of  condition  than  what  we  now  see  j  and 
that  the  whole  nation,  having  at  some  fixed  assign- 
able period  adopted  the  present  form  of  government, 
and  allotted  to  each  order  in  the  state  a  distinct 
voice  in  the  legislature,  had  appropriated  to  the 
lowest  class  of  the  community  its  peculiar  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  adjust  that  representative  exactly  to  the 
then  subsisting  state  of  population.  But,  alas  !  every 
one  knows  that  (not  many  centuries  back)  Eng- 
land, like  every  other  European  kingdom,  exhibited 
only  a  miserable  picture  of  feudal  tyranny,  descend- 
ing  in  a   chain  of   rigid   subordination   from   the 
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mesne  lord  down  to  the  wretched  serf;  and  that  the 
House  of  Commons^  instead  of  forming  originally 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  legislature,  had  probably- 
long  no  existence  at  all;  and,  at  last,  owed  its  birth 
and  growth  not  to  any  great  public  act  of  the  whole 
nation,  or  to  any  acknowledged  title  in  the  people ; 
but,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  selfish  ambition  of 
an  overbearing  individual,  and  afterwards  to  the  po- 
verty and  necessities  of  the  sovereign.  Before  the 
rebellious  usurpation  of  Leicester  under  Henry  HI. 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  consisted  only 
of  the  immediate  military  tenants  of  the  Crown, 
i.  e.  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and  knights.  Their 
inferior  vassals,  though  their  tenure  was  military 
and  honourable,  held  only  a  subordinate  rank  in 
the  political  scale,  and  were  not  adniitted  into  the 
national  councils.  As  to  the  villains  or  rustics  who 
cultivated  the  land,  and  the  tradesmen  who  chiefly 
resided  in  towns,  and  were  dependent  on  their 
more  powerful  neighbours,  such  a  privilege  in  them 
was  out  of  the  question.  In  1258,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  usurped  the  whole  power  of  the 
state,  under  the  pretext  of  redressing  grievances, 
directed  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  by  each 
county,  to  attend  the  Parliament,  and  lay  before  it 
the  state  of  the  nation.  And  in  1264,  the  same 
subject,  by  his  own  authority,  assembled  a  Parlia- 
ment at   London    upon   a    still   more  democratic 
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basis :  two  knights  from  each  county,  two  deputies 
from  each  borough,  and  some  ecclesiastics,  not  im- 
mediate tenants  of  the  Crown,  were  summoned  to 
attend.     This  is  by  many  esteemed  the  epoch   of 
the  House  of  Commons ;    and  the  new  assembly 
certainly  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  House, 
as  it  now  stands.    The  lower  classes  of  the  state, 
however,  gained  but  little  by  this  innovation.    The 
representatives  from  the  counties  were,  in  fact,  only 
deputies  from  the  smaller  barons  ;  and  the  measure 
of  summoning  representatives   from  the   boroughs 
being  founded  only  on  usurpation,  was  discontinued 
in  the  subsequent  Parliaments.     The  real  origin  of 
popular  government  in  England  must  be  sought  for 
in  more  solid  causes,  in  the  wants  of  the  prince,  and 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  cities  and  boroughs 
themselves ;    and  the   true  epoch  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  more  properly  referred  to  a  later 
period.     After  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  services, 
many  causes  tended  to   render  the  royal  revenues 
insufficient  for  carrying  on  those  expensive  wars,  in 
which  the  Crown  was  almost  constantly  engaged. 
Hence  the  Princft  was  obliged  to  have  frequent  re- 
course to  Parliament   for    snppHes ;    and  to  levy 
heavy  talliages  upon  the  royal  boroughs.    As  the 
latter,  however,  grew  in  power,   he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  solicit  that  aid,  which  he  used  formerly  to 
exact  at  his  pleasure;   and  this  circumstance  in- 
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duccd  Edward  I.  in  1295,  to  summon  deputies 
from  several  of  the  richest  boroughs,  in  order  to 
procure  their  assent  to  his  demands  with  the  greater 
ease.  As  the  same  causes  continued  to  operate,  new 
boroughs  were  erected  from  time  to  time  in  the 
following  reigns;  and  the  number  of  deputies  was 
gradually  increased.  These  deputies,  however, 
formed  no  part  of  the  legislature.  They  met  apart, 
both  from  the  barons  and  the  knights  of  the  shires, 
who  disdained  to  mix  with  such  mean  personages ; 
and  after  having  given  their  consent  to  the  taxes 
required  of  them,  their  business  was  finished,  and 
they  were  dismissed.  Instead  of  considering  their 
attendance  as  an  important  privilege,  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  burthen ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  they 
had  repeatedly  met  together  in  the  same  assembly, 
that  they  begun  to  discover  their  importance  as  a 
political  body,  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances, 
in  return  for  the  supplies  granted  by  them ;  and 
finally  to  assume  a  degree  of  legislative  authority. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  King  told  the  Com- 
mons that  they  were  only  petitioners.  All  judg- 
ment, says  the  record,  belongs  to  the  King  and 
Lords. 

As  the  purpose  for  which  these  burgesses  were 
assembled,  was  merely  to  grant  supplies,  so  they 
were  summoned  only  from  such  cities  and  towns  as 
were  able  and  willing  to  relieve  the  King's  necessi- 
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ties.     The  rest  sent  no  representatives  at  all ;  and 
even    of   those,    that    usually  sent   deputies,     the 
sheriff,  sometimes   took    the    liberty   of    omitting 
particular  boroughs  in  his  return,  when  he  could 
find  no   person  in  the  place  of  wealth  and  abilities 
sufficient  for  the  office.     And  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.   that   the    sheriffs  were   de- 
prived of  this   extraordinary  power.      As    to   the 
inhabitants    of    the    country,    who    formed    the 
most  numerous  class  in  the  state,   they  were  per- 
fectly  at   the   disposal  of  their   lords,   and  could 
not,   in  the  nature  of  the  thing,    send  any  other 
representative.       Every    supply   that    came    from 
them,    was  not  bestowed   immediately   by  them- 
selves ;  but  was  the  gift  of  the  baron  only,  to  whom 
they  belonged.    The  knights  deputed  by  the  coun- 
ties represented    (as  has  been  already  intimated)  a 
different  class  of  men  ;  it  was  as  much  their  interest 
originally  to  keep  the  poor  serf  in  a  state  of  servile 
dependance,  as  it  was   to  the  barons  themselves; 
they  did  not  meet  in  the  same  chamber  with  the 
burgesses,   and  it  was  not  till  the  whole  structure 
and   aspect  of   society   had   undergone  a   gradual 
change,   that  they  became  at  all   intimately  con- 
nected with  the  lower  classes  of  the  community, 
and  could  be  considered,   with  any  propriety,   as 
their  protectors  and  representatives.      It  was   not 
till  the  causes,  which  gradually  produced  a  parti- 
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tion  of  property,  had,  on  the  one  hand,  reduced 
the  knights  and  lesser  barons,  i.  e.  the  gentry,  to 
a  rank  much  inferior  to  the  great  nobility ;  and  on 
the  other,  till  the  growth  of  commerce  had  consi- 
derably augmented  the  private  wealth  and  consider- 
ation of  the  burgesses,  that  it  appeared  in  any  way 
suitable  to  unite  these  two  orders  in  the  same 
House,  or  possible  to  confound  their  rights  and 
privileges.  It  does  not  appear,  that  they  ever  met 
together  in  the  same  assembly  till  the  l6th  of 
Edward  III. — and  of  course  it  could  not  be  before 
that  period,  that  the  country  gentlemen  conde- 
scended to  appear  as  deputies  for  the  boroughs, 
and  to  give  up  every  proper  mark  of  distinction. 
Such  were  the  slow  steps  by  which  the  third  estate 
reached  at  last  its  present  form ;  and  such  origi- 
nally the  imperfect  structure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  considered  as  its  representative.  Nor 
was  eqiialify  of  representation  more  incompatible 
with  the  state  of  society  under  the  feudal  system, 
than  freedom  of  election.  As  the  original  motive 
for  summoning  representatives  from  the  boroughs 
was  merely  to  procure  their  assent  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  the  Prince  took  good  care  not  to  admit 
any  refractory  members  j  he  took  upon  himself  to 
recommend  fit  persons  for  the  office ;  and  there  is 
an  instance  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the 
King  named  all  the  deputies.     Nay,  so  late  as  the 
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reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  King  wrote  circular  letters 
to  the  sheriffs,  at  the  suggestion  of  Northumberland, 
in  which  he  not  only  enjoined  them  to  inform  the 
voters,  that  they  were  required  to  choose  men  of 
knowledge  and  experience  for  their  representatives ; 
but  expressed  it  as  his  pleasure,  that  where  the 
privy  council,  or  any  of  its  members,  should,  on 
his  behalf,  recommend  within  their  jurisdiction  men 
of  learning  and  wisdom ;  in  such  cases  their  direc- 
tions should  be  followed,  as  tending  to  have  the 
assembly  composed  of  the  persons  best  fitted  to 
give  advice  and  good  council.  And  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  this  extraordinary  measure  was 
patiently  submitted  to  ;  and  gave  so  little  umbrage, 
that  it  has  scarce  been  noticed  by  any  historian. 
(Vide  Hume's  Hist.) 

Such  was  the  relation  in  which  the  English 
House  of  Commons  at  first  stood,  in  respect  to  its 
constituents  and  the  Sovereign ;  and  such  the  un- 
important rank,  which  it  once  held  as  a  branch  of  the 
Parliament.  This  short  account  of  its  origin  may 
serve  to  shew  how  little  countenance  any  reference 
to  its  first  institution  can  give  to  those  systems 
of  representation,  which  the  advocates  of  Reform 
think  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  nor  do  those  who  fix  upon  the  Revo- 
lution in  1688,  as  the  era  from  which  British 
Liberty  should  be   dated,    and  who   would    have 
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the  state  of  the  representation  reformed  after 
the  model,  which  it  then  exhibited,  materially 
strengthen  their  cause.  For  the  Revolution  made 
no  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise ;  and  though,  in  many  respects,  it  placed  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  on  a  more  secure  footing,  it 
by  no  means  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  though,  after  Wil- 
liam's accession  to  the  throne,  several  bills  were 
brought  forward  purposely  to  retrench  this  influ- 
ence, some  of  these  only,  that  went  to  regulate 
elections,  were  passed  into  laws  ;  but  others,  tend- 
ing still  more  directly  to  deprive  the  higher 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  all  participation  in 
the  deliberation  of  the  Commons,  were  rejected.  Of 
the  latter,  two  in  particular  may  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. By  one  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
all  placemen  and  pensioners  out  of  Parliament ; 
the  other  was  the  Triennial  Bill  of  1692,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  was,  to  render  the  Com- 
mons independent  of  the  Crown.  But  the  state 
of  the  public  mind,  at  the  period  in  question,  as 
described  by  historians,  may  sufficiently  evince, 
that  the  Revolution  produced  no  such  entire  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
some  seem  to  imagine.  For  many  still  thought  it 
only  the  engine  of  tyranny,  and  the  greatest  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  by  the  people  in  general 
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on  account  of  that  undue  influence,  which  they 
thought  bore  down  all  opposition.  In  short,  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  day,  fully  substantiates  the 
assertion  with  which  we  set  out ;  that  as  a  repre- 
sentative body,  it  never  was  adjusted  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country ;  nor  ever  independent  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown.  As  on  the  one  hand  then 
the  British  House  of  Commons  never  was,  in  fact, 
formed  upon  a  system  of  equal  representation,  the 
reason  of  the  thing  may  suflficiently  convince  us, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  as- 
sembly of  delegates,  representing  each  exclusively 
a  particular  set  of  constituents ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  British  Constitution 
by  its  uniform  practice,  it  is  equally  plain  from 
that  admixture  of  interests  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  ever  contained,  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  purely  democratic  assembly.  So 
that  if  we  would  entertain  just  notions  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  our  legislature,  and  regard  either 
what  its  original  constitution  imports,  or  the  ends 
which  it  has  ever  been  calculated  to  answer ;  we 
must  exclude  the  idea  of  popular  delegation  out  of 
our  definition,  and  consider  the  House  of  Com- 
mons simply  as  a  Senate  or  Council,  the  members 
of  which  are  bound,  individually,  to  consult  the  in- 
terests, not  of  particular  districts,  but  of  the  country 
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at  large  ;  and  to  defend,  not  merely  the  privileges 
of  their  own  body,  but  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution in  all  its  parts.  And  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  confirmed  by  the  tenor  of  the  writ  of 
summons  itself. 

"  Every  member,  (says  Blackstone)  though 
'•  chosen  by  one  particular  district,  when  elected 
"  and  returned,  serves  for  the  whole  realm.  For 
"  the  end  of  his  coming  thither  is  not  particular, 
'^  but  general ;  not  barely  to  advantage  his  consti- 
'' tuentSj  but  the  commonwealth;  to  advise  bis 
'•  Majesty  (as  appears  from  the  wrrit  of  summons)  de 
''  communi  consilio  super  negotiis  quihusdam  arduis 
"  et  urgentihus  regem,  statum  et  defensionem  regni 
^'  Anglice  et  ecclesice  Anglicance  cancer nentihus. 
*^  And  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  deputy  in 
"  the  United  Provinces,  to  consult  with,  or  take 
"  advice  of  his  constituents  upon  any  particular 
'^  point,  unless  he  himself  thinks  it  proper  or  pru- 
"  dent  so  to  do," 


IX.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious, 
that  to  new-model  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
any  scheme  of  equal  representation,  or  to  annihilate 
that  influence,  which  the  two  higher  branches  of 
the  legislature  now  have  in  its  deliberations,  is 
not  in  effect  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  condi- 
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tion  ;  but  to  re- construct  it  upon  a  novel  and  ad- 
venturous theory  of  government. 

Those,  therefore,  who,  in  order  to  compass 
either  of  these  objects,  urge  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise,  and  would  introduce 
a  right  of  universal  suffrage,  or  at  least  extend  that 
privilege  considerably  beyond  its  present  limits, 
cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  refer  us 
back  in  support  of  such  a  measure  to  the  first 
principles  of  our  constitution  ;  but  must  seek  for 
some  new  ground  of  defence.  In  short,  their  pro- 
ject, if  it  be  indeed  advisable,  must  recommend 
itself  solely  by  its  own  intrinsic  excellence:  and 
those,  who  are  bold  enough  to  propose  it,  ought  in 
reason  to  produce  clear  and  unanswerable  evidence 
of  its  expediency. 

X.  But  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  satis- 
fying any  honest  and  sober  enquirer  after  truth, 
that  the  schemes  of  Reform  now  so  loudly  agitated, 
are  either  radically  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
or  at  the  best,  most  hazardous  experiments :  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  now  constituted,  is 
fully  competent  to  the  discharge  of  its  functions, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  that  mixed  form  of  go- 
vernment, under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to 
live.  We  may  not  only  appeal  to  the  unerring  test 
of  long  experience,   by  which   its   competency  is 
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fully  evinced  ;  but  the  peculiar  causes,  from  which 
such  salutary  effects  have  proceeded,  may  easily  be 
developed.     As  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  a 
solitary  independent  Senate,  unconnected  with  any 
larger  system ;   but  forms,   in  fact,  only  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  legislative  body,  the  relation,  in 
which  it  stands   to    the  other    members  of  that 
body,  becomes  an  essential  object  of  consideration. 
And  if  it  be  disproportioned  or  ill-adjusted  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  general  system,   it  can   never 
contribute  to  the  ends  of  good  government.     Im- 
portant,   however,    as  the  relation   is,   which   the 
House  of  Commons  thus   bears  to  the  two  higher 
branches  of  the  legislature ;  it  seems  to  be  but  su- 
perficially attended  to  by  the  advocates  of  reform 
-—even  by  those,  who  are  sincerely  attached  to  the 
British  Constitution.     Intent  upon  obtaining  effec- 
tual security  for  the  rights  of  the  subject,  they  seem 
to  overlook  every   consideration    not  immediately 
connected  with  their  darling  object.     The  House 
of  Commons  presents  itself  to  their  view,  only  as  it 
is  the  constitutional  guardian  of  those  rights ;  and 
they  suspect  not,  that  it  can,  possibly,  be  devoted 
too  warmly  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  leading 
features  of  our  legislature  seem,  at  first  sight,  ta 
countenance  such  an  opinion ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  a  transient  survey  of  its  structure  has  more  than 
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once  given  rise  to  it.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  two 
higher  orders  of  the  State  possess,  each,  a  distinct 
share  in  the  business  of  legislation — the  one  in  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign,  the  other  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  that  it,  therefore,  stands  but  to  reason, 
that  the  third  estate  should  have  its  exclusive  and 
appropriate  representative  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — that  every  admixture  of  influence  is  there- 
fore naturally  foreign  to  the  genius  of  that  assem- 
bly, destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  system  of 
legislation,  and  militates  directly  against  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  constitution. 

That  it  is  not,  however,  in  reality,  thus  intrin- 
sically, unconstitutional y  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
what  has  been  already  stated  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  its  members.  It  appears,  that  the 
Crown  and  Peers  have,  invariably,  possessed  a  pow- 
erful interest  within  the  walls  of  that  House,  ever 
since  its  first  institution  ;  except  at  the  era  of  Crom- 
well's usurpation,  which  indisputably  proves  the 
necessity  of  such  influence  in  some  degree  or  other; 
and  that  its  members  are  bound  to  promote,  not 
merely  the  interests  of  the  third  estate,  but  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom  at  large ;  nay,  if  we  may 
form  our  opinion  of  the  constitution  from  what  it 
has  been  in  practice  ever  since  the  Revolution,  we 
should  naturally  conclude,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  was  designed  to  express  the  united  sense  of 
the  whole  legislature  ;  and,  that  the  negative  voice, 
with  which  the  two  higher  branches  are  invested, 
was  provided  merely  as  an  extraordinary  remedy, 
to  be  applied  only  in  cases  of  extremity. 

But  further,  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  dis- 
position, a  little  reflection  on  the  structure  and 
operations  of  the  legislature  may  suffice  to  convince 
the  reader,  tliat  it  is  not  only  useful,  but  essential 
to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  State. 

It  is  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  almost  all 
measures  of  general  and  national  coucern,  take  their 
rise.  Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  legislature  is  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  that  assembly,  the  fate  of  every  bill  will 
be,  at  once,  virtually  decided  by  the  reception  that 
it  there  meets  with  ;  and  every  resolution,  that  has 
been  stamped  with  its  approbation,  will,  generally 
speaking,  receive  the  assent  of  the  Crown  and  Peers, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  in- 
fluence complained  of  tends  to  accelerate  the  dis- 
patch of  public  business,  its  effect  is,  certainly, 
highly  beneficial ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  it  can- 
not be  annihilated  without  sensibly  retarding  all 
the  operations  of  the  legislative  body,  and  render- 
ing them  proportionally  feeble  and  ineffectual. 

But  this  is  the  least  evil  which  would  attend 
such  a  disunion.    Were  the  House  of  Commons 
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exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  third 
estate,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  would  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  incroach  upon  the  constitutional  privi- 
leges of  the  higher  orders ;  so,  on  the  other,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Crown  or  Peerage  to 
exercise  that  negative  voice  with  which  they  are 
invested  by  the  constitution,  without  appearing  to 
oppose  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and  ot 
course  incurring  a  considerable  degree  of  popular 
odium ;  and  such  has,  in  fact,  been  the  case,  whenever 
this  right  has  been  really  exercised  by  the  Crown*. 
In  short,  was  the  House  of  Commons  what  reform- 
ers wish  it  to  be,  at  the  same  time  that  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown  would  be  continually  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  an  assembly  decidedly  adverse  to 
monarchy,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  the  King 
to  oppose  its  resolutions,  (however  injurious  they 
might  be  to  his  most  essential  interests),   without 


*  After  mentioning  the  failure  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  in 
1692,  Rapin's  Continuator  remarks,  that  "  the  rejecting  a 
"  bill,  though  an  unijuestionable  right  in  the  Crown,  has 
*'  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the  two  Houses  are  apt  to 
"  think  it  a  hardship  when  there  is  a  bill  denied."  Though 
this  bill  was  highly  dangerous  to  the  rightful  power  of  the 
Crown,  yet  William  could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  it,  without 
irritating  the  Commons  to  a  \ery  great  degree;  and  we  may 
judge  of  the  ill-humour  that  prevailed  upon  this  occasion 
without  doors,  by  the  joy  that  was  every  w  here  shewn,  when 
the  Triennial  Bill  of  I6"y4,  (though  of  a  \ery  diti'erent  com- 
plexion from  the  former)  received  the  royal  assent. 
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rendering  himself  obnoxious  to  the  reproaches  of 
his  subjects.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ne- 
gative voice  intrusted  to  the  Crown,  would  plainly 
become  nugatory;  and  the  very  existence  of  that 
mixed  government,  under  which  England  has  so 
long  flourished,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  some  factious  demagogue. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  in  this  place,  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  writer 
on  the  subject  of  that  influence,  which  the  Crown 
and  Peers  possess  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  The  share  of  power  allotted  by  our  constitution 
"  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  (says  Hume,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Independency  of  Parliament)  "  is  so 
^'  great,  that  it  absolutely  commands  all  the  other 
"  parts  of  the  government.  The  King's  legislative 
"  power  is  plainly  no  proper  check  to  it.  For  though 
"  the  king  has  a  negative  in  the  passing  of  laws,  yet 
"'  this,  in  fact,  is  esteemed  of  so  little  moment,  that 
"  whatever  is  voted  by  the  two  Houses,  is  always 
"  sure  to  be  passed  into  a  law,  and  the  royal  assent 
^'  is  little  better  than  a  mere  form.  The  prin- 
"  cipal  weight  of  the  Crown  lies  in  the  executive 
"  power.  But,  besides  that  the  executive  power,  in 
"  every  government,  is  altogether  subordinate  to 
*'■  the  legislative ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  exercise 
^'  of  this  power  requires  an  immense  expence,  and 
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*^  the  Commons  have  assumed  to  themselves  the 
"  sole  power  of  disposing  of  public  money.  How 
"  easy,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  that  House  to 
"  wrest  from  the  Crown  all  these  powers,  one  after 
"  another,  by  making  every  grant  of  money  condi- 
*'  tional,  and  choosing  their  time  so  well,  that  their 
*'  refusal  of  subsidies  should  only  distress  the  go- 
^'  vernment,  without  giving  foreign  powers  any 
■"  advantage  over  us.  Did  the  House  of  Commons 
"  depend  in  the  same  manner  on  the  King,  and 
"  had  none  of  the  members  any  property  but  from 
**  his  gift;  would  not  he  command  all  their  resolu- 
"  tions,  and  be  from  that  moment  absolute?  As 
"  to  the  House  of  Lords,  they  are  a  very  powerful 
"  support  to  the  Crown,  as  long  as  they  are  in  their 
"  turn,  supported  by  it ;  but  both  experience  and 
"  reason  shew  us,  that  they  have  no  force,  nor 
"  authority,  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  alone 
"  without  such  support. 

"  By  what  means,  then,  is  this  member  of  our 
"constitution  confined  within  the  proper  limits; 
"  since,  from  our  very  constitution,  it  must  neces- 
"  sarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  demands,  and 
*'  can  only  be  confined  by  itself?  How  is  its  mo- 
"  deration  to  be  reconciled  with  the  natural  ambi- 
"  tion  of  man  ?  I  answer,  That  the  interest  of  the 
"  body,  is  here  restrained  by  the  interest  of  the 
*'  individuals  j   and   that   the  House  of  Commons 
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'*  stretches  not  its  power,  because  such  an  usurpa- 
"  tion  would  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
"  majority  of  its  members.  The  Crown  has  so 
"  many  offices  at  its  disposal,  that  when  assisted  by 
**  the  honest  and  disinterested  part  of  the  House, 
*'  it  will  always  command  the  resolutions  of  the 
"  whole ;  so  far  at  least,  as  to  preserve  the  ancient 
"  constitution  from  danger.  We  may,  therefore, 
*'  give  to  this  influence  v*?hat  name  we  please ;  we 
"  may  call  it  by  the  invidious  appellations  of  cor- 
"  ruption  and  dependence ;  but  some  degree,  and 
"  some  kind  of  it,  are  inseparable  from  the  very 
"  nature  of  the  constitution,  and  necessary  to  the 
"  preservation  of  our  mixed  government." 

XI.  Nor  do  these  conclusions  rest  solely  upon 
the  strength  of  abstract  reasoning ;  so  far  as  history 
affords  us  examples,  they  are  fully  sanctioned  by 
the  infallible  testimony  of  experience. 

The  fate  of  that  constitution,  which  exhausted 
the  labours  of  the  first  National  Assembli/  of  France, 
affords  an  awful  proof  of  their  truth.  That  consti- 
tution, in  many  of  its  most  prominent  features, 
resembled  that  of  this  country ;  and  in  whatever 
contempt  the  new  legislators  affected  to  hold  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  all  former  ages,  the  best 
part  of  their  political  code  was  undoubtedly  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  British  Constitution.   Indeed 
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the  difference  seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  the  constituted  authorities  them- 
selves, as  in  the  means  adopted  for  giving  them 
effect.  It  is  in  this  respect  chiefly,  that  the  new 
constitution  was  ill-contrived  ;  and  the  mischievous 
consequences  of  the  defect  illustrate  and  evince,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity  of  those  provi- 
sions, which  it  is  the  first  object  of  Reformers  in 
this  country  to  remove. 

The  new  constitution  was  intended,  like  that  of 
England,  to  unite  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy.  The  exe- 
cutive power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  indivi- 
dual; the  Crown  was  made  hereditary,  and  the 
person  of  the  king  declared  sacred  and  inviolable. 
The  legislative  power  was  lodged  in  an  assembly  of 
deputies,  purporting  to  represent  every  interest  in 
the  State ;  the  Sovereign  being  at  the  same  time 
entrusted  with  a  negative  voice  upon  its  resolutions, 
as  well  to  correct  the  effect  of  precipitation  or  in- 
trigue, as  to  give  permanence  and  security  to  the 
royal  prerogatives. 

Such  were  the  main  outlines  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, such  the  chief  springs,  which  were  to  put 
the  political  machine  in  motion  j  and  had  its  inte- 
rior mechanism  been  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses, which  the  artists  professed  to  have  in  view; 
it  would    have    reflected    immortal    honour  upon 
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them.  But  alas !  however  fair  the  new  fabric 
might  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer, 
its  workmanship  was  insidious  and  deceitful ;  and 
the  new  legislators  constructed  their  work  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  aflford  just  ground  for  suspecting 
both  their  skill  and  honesty.  In  a  word,  the 
higher  orders  of  the  State  were  entrusted  with  far 
too  little  influence  under  the  new  system  :  and  for 
want  of  real  authority,  they  were  eftectually  disqua- 
lified from  exercising  that  share  in  the  legislature, 
with  which  they  were  nominally  invested.  The 
first  and  most  important  error  committed  in  this 
respect,  was  the  consolidating  of  the  three  estates 
into  one  mass  ;  and  upon  this  occasion  it  was,  that 
the  deputies  of  the  Commons  discovered  the  first 
symptoms  of  their  intemperate  zeal.  The  wise  and 
moderate  proposition  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  constitution,  for  establishing  a  Senate 
upon  the  model  of  the  American  Senate,  or  rather 
of  the  English  House  of  Lords,  to  be  intrusted  with 
a  negative  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  rejected  with  the  utmost  dis- 
dain by  a  considerable  majority.  Thus  were  the 
two  higher  orders  virtually  excluded  from  that  in- 
termediate station,  which  naturally  disposes  and 
qualifies  them  to  mediate  between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  people ;  and  which,  according  to  the  cele- 
brated Montesquieu,  is  essential  to  the  very  being 
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of  all  moderate  governments,  as  affording  the  only 
barrier  calculated  to  check  at  the  same  time  the 
assaults  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
roads of  popular  licentiousness  on  the  other.     This 
fundamental  defect  in  the  French  constitution,   by- 
removing  every  barrier  to   the   encroachments   of 
the  third  estate,  soon  became  fatal  to  it.     But  yet 
it  is  plain,  that  it  could  have  produced  no  imme- 
diate effect,  had  the  different  interests  of  the  State 
been  properly  poised  in  that  assembly.     In  short, 
had  the  Crown  and  Aristocracy  been  better  able  to 
cope  with   the  democratic  party,    the   fate  of  the 
constitution  would  have  been  at  least  suspended  for 
some  time  longer  ;   that  violent  spirit  of  innovation, 
which  overwhelmed  indiscriminately  every  part  of 
the  old  system,  whether  objectionable  or  not,  might 
perhaps  have  in   the  interim  subsided ;    and   the 
French  nation  possibly  have  enjoyed   at  this   mo- 
ment, the  blessings  of  security  under  the  protection 
of  a  moderate  government.    But  alas  !  here  the  sad 
destiny  of  Louis  again  prevailed ;    and  as  he  neg- 
lected to  exert  his  authority  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  question  of  separate  chambers  was  ao-i- 
tated,  so  when   it  was  at  last  decided  in  favour  of 
the  tiers  etat,  he  saw  too  late,  that  by  his  facility 
in  granting  it  a  double  number  of  representatives 
he  had  completely  lost  all  ascendancy  in  the  As- 
sembly; and  resigned  the  only  barrier,  which  he  had 
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to  oppose  to  the  usurpations  of  the  popular  depu- 
ties. The  effect  of  this  fatal  oversight  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected ;  and  became  immedi- 
ately visible.  The  democratic  party  carried  every 
thing  by  dint  of  numbers  and  force ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  clergy  and  noblesse  were  not  only  anni- 
hilated as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  legislature,  but 
stripped  of  every  honorary  title  or  privilege  that 
could  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, scouted  and  insulted  by  their  new  associates 
in  the  National  Assembly,  rendered  odious  and 
contemptible  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  in  the  end 
by  violence  and  proscription  driven  out  of  the  king- 
dom. Thus  was  the  king  left,  singly  and  unsup- 
ported to  maintain  his  prerogatives  against  a  pha- 
lanx of  suspicious  and  ambitious  demagogues.  The 
issue  of  so  unequal  a  contest  could  not  but  be  fatal 
to  monarchy ;  and,  in  effect,  a  short  trial  was  fully 
sufficient  to  convince  Louis,  that,  while  he  was 
nominally  invested  with  an  important  share  of  the 
legislative,  and  with  every  branch  of  the  executive 
power,  he  was  in  truth  but  mocked  with  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  and  his  participation  in  the  government 
only  an  empty  privilege.  As  all  his  intentions, 
however  benevolent,  w^ere  liable  to  be  perverted  and 
misconstrued  either  through  artifice  or  distrust,  so, 
being  destitute  of  all  solid  authority,  every  single 
exertion  of  those  powers,   with  which  he  was  con- 
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stitutionally  invested,  was  attended  with  the  utmost 
danger*  and,  in  effect,  all  his  caution  was  insuffi- 
cient to  guard  him  against  the  effects  of  malice  and 
misrepresentation.  After  seizing  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  melancholy  events  of  the  10th  of 
August,  to  drag  him  by  violence  from  the  throne ; 
his  adversaries,  first  in  open  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  incom- 
patible functions  of  judge  and  accuser ;  then,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  that  article  of  their  political 
code,  by  which  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  was 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  they  arbitrarily  and 
perfidiously  forced  him  to  appear  as  a  culprit  be- 
fore their  self-erected  tribunal ;  and,  lastly,  with 
every  circumstance  of  informality  and  injustice, 
condemned  him  to  death,  chiefly  for  the  exercise 
of  those  very  powers,  which  they  had  themselves 
placed  in  his  hands.  In  short,  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  its  commencement  in 
1789,  to  its  termination  in  the  murder  of  the 
King,  affords  an  awful  lesson  to  the  world  on  the 
consequences  of  introducing  democratic  principles 
into  an  extensive  empire ;  and  seems  fully  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  author  would  draw 
from  it,  viz.  that  an  assembly  of  representatives 
purely  democratic  is  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  genius  of  a  mixed  government. 

Our  own  history  also  affords  a  strong,  and  me- 
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lancholy  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
in  recording  the  progress  and  issue  of  that  long 
and  memorable  contest,  which  Charles  I.  had  with 
his  Parliaments.  Had  the  Peers,  at  that  period, 
possessed  their  just  and  wholesome  degree  of  in- 
fluence in  the  legislature;  by  wisely  opposing  the 
oppressive  usurpations  of  the  Prince,  and  curbing 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  Commons,  they  might 
probably  have  saved  the  life  of  their  Sovereign, 
have  prevented  the  fall  of  the  constitution,  and 
rescued  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  a  mili- 
tary faction.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  nation, 
this  important  branch  of  the  legislature  had  been 
long  rapidly  losing  that  high  authority  in  the 
State,  which  it  had  once  possessed  ;  and  it  hap- 
pened by  a  sort  of  fatality,  that,  almost  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  Com- 
mons, the  most  respectable  of  its  members  had, 
through  disgust  and  resentment  at  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  latter,  imprudently  quitted  their 
seats,  in  order  to  follow  the  person  of  the  King; 
and  thus  deserted  the  only  post,  at  which  they  were 
either  likely  to  repel  with  success  the  impetuous 
assaults  of  the  Independants,  or  to  afford  any  effec- 
tual support  to  the  tottering  power  of  the  Crown. 
So  that,  when  the  conflict  was  approaching  to  a 
crisis,  the  Assembly  was  rather  the  shadow  than  the 
substance  of  that  illustrious  body,  which  had  once 
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filled  the  Upper  House ;   and  so  far  from  holding 
the  balance  of  the  constitution,    or  being  able  to 
stem  that  torrent  of  republicanism,  which  was  upon 
the  point  of  overwhelming  the  State,  it  had  far  too 
little  influence  with  either  party   to  assume  even 
the  character  of  a  mediator  with  effect,   or  to  allay 
the   storm    by   conciliatory  measures.      After  the 
King's  captivity,   it  became  altogether  contempti- 
ble ;  and  few  members  would  submit  to  the  morti- 
fication of  attending  it.    When  the  important  vote, 
passed  by  the  Commons,  for  trying  the  King,  was 
presented  for  its  concurrence,  it  was  indeed  unusually 
full ;  and,  as  if  shocked  and  astonished  at  the  fero- 
city of  the  measure,  though  not  difficult  to  be  fore- 
seen, it  seemed  eager  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  effects 
of  its  former  supineness.    Without  one  dissenting 
voice,  and  almost  without  deliberation,  the  vote  of 
the  Lower  House  was  rejected  with   horror;    and 
the  Assembly  adjourned  itself  for  ten  days.     But 
the  season  for  effectual  opposition  was  now  passed ; 
and  the  Commons  were  not  to  be  stopped  by  so 
small  an  obstacle.     Having  first  established,    as  a 
principle,  that  the  people  are  the  en-ighi  of  (dl  just 
power ;   they  likewise  declared,  that  the  Commons 
of  England  assembled  in  Parliament,  being  chosen 
by  the  people,  and   representing  them,    have  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that  whatever 
is  enacted  and  declared  law  by  the  Commons,  hath 
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the  force  of  law,  without  the  consent  of  Kins  or 
House  of  Peers.  The  ordinance  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  Stuart,  was  then  again  read,  and  unani- 
mously assented  to.    (Vide  Humes  Hist.) 

In  fine,  the  issue  of  this  memorable  contest  be- 
tween privilege  and  prerogative  seems  to  prove 
incontestiblv,  no  less  than  the  similar  events,  which 
have  lately  occurred  in  France,  that  no  mixed  go- 
vernment, partly  monarchical  and  partly  deraocra- 
tical,  can  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  fatal 
effects  of  popular  suspicion  and  licentiousness,  un- 
less the  higher  branches  of  the  legislature  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Xn.  The  only  question,  then,  that  can  be 
entertained  by  those  who  would  uphold  the  consti- 
tution,  is  not,  whether  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
in  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  annihilated, 
but  whether  it  exceeds  its  just  limit;  and  if  the 
affirmative  should  be  maintained,  all  experience 
shews  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution.  But  the 
direct  object  of  all  the  schemes  of  reform  that  have 
been  of  late  years  proposed,  seems  to  be  to  sweep 
away  this  influence  altogether.  Without  noticing 
the  project  of  "  Universal  Suffi-age  and  Annual 
Parliaments,"  by  vv'hich  designing  men  at  this 
day  are  endeavouring  to  inflame  the  public  mind, 
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as  being  palpably  but  a  cloak  for  Revolution  ;  the 
innovations  proposed,  even  by  those  Reformers  who 
may  be  considered  as  sincere,  are  of  the  most  de- 
cided and  sweeping  character.  They  seem  to  be 
reducible  to  the  following  heads  :  —  1.  To  abolish 
all  those  boroughs,  which  are  either  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  particular  individuals,  or  are  materially 
influenced  in  the  nomination  of  their  members  by 
private  patronage : — 2.  To  transfer  their  share  of  the 
representation  to  the  counties  and  manufacturing 
towns:  —  3.  To  allot  a  still  farther  accession  of  in- 
fluence to  the  commercial  interest : — 4.  To  extend 
and  simplify  the  elective  franchise,  in  respect  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors : — 5,  To  render  seats 
in  Parhament  more  accessible  to  men  of  small  for- 
tune, by  diminishing,  as  far  as  possible,  theexpences 
attendant  on  contested  elections: — 6.  And  lastly.  To 
re-establish  triennial  Parliaments.  Now  the  direct 
and  avowed  object  of  the  first  of  these  innovations 
is,  not  merely  to  diminish,  but  to  extirpate  that  in- 
fluence, which  the  Aristocracy  has  always  possessed 
in  the  election  of  members;  and  the  tendency  of  all 
the  rest  is  professedly  to  throw  more  weight  into 
the  popular  scale.  The  second  and  third  being 
expressly  intended  to  abridge  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest,  and  to  strengthen  that  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  interests,  .would  de- 
cidedly operate   in   this  way.     For  the  genius  of 
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trade  is  naturally  of  a  republican  complexion;  and 
hostile  to  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  parts 
of  the  constitution.  In  what  way  commerce  pro- 
duces this  effect  on  the  human  mind,  might  pro- 
bably be  explained  without  much  difficulty;  but 
it  is  the  fact  only,  that  the  author  is  at  present  con- 
cerned with ;  and  this  being  amply  evinced  by 
experience,  he  thinks  he  can  run  little  danger  in 
laying  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that,  should  the  com- 
mercial influence  ever  gain  an  absolute  ascendancy 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  almost  infalli- 
bly subvert  that  mixed  government,  which  has  been 
so  long  the  happiness  and  glory  of  this  nation*. 
On  this  account,  the  propriety  of  allotting  a  greater 
portion  of  members  to  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing  towns,    does    not  rest  solely   upon   the 


*  In  what  the  author  here  advances  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  Commerce  on  the  political  opinions  of  mankind, 
he  is  very  far  from  designing  to  throw  an  odium  upon  either 
the  merchants  or  manufacturers  of  this  country.  As  he 
knows  too  well,  how  largely  they  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  national  burthens,  not  to  wish  them  every  encourage- 
ment and  success ;  so  he  conceives,  that  those  very  notions, 
which  he  imputes  to  them  as  a  body  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  they  spring  from  an  honest  conviction,  and 
are  not  the  mere  offspring  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  dispo- 
sition, reflect  rather  honour  than  disgrace  upon  them  indivi- 
dually. He  means  only  to  argue  against  their  preponderance 
in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  which  would,  he  conceives, 
be  inevitably  fatal  to  the  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy. 
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expediency  of  equalizing  the  representation;  but 
the  question  is  of  still  more  moment,  as  it  respects 
the  introduction  of  a  new  power  into  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Both  justice  and  sound  policy  demand,  without 
doubt,  that  the  trading  part  of  the  community 
should  possess  its  proper  advocates  in  the  national 
representative ;  but,  can  any  one  rationally  doubt 
of  its  having  been  hitherto  sufficiently  represented, 
who  reflects  at  all  upon  the  flourishing  condition, 
at  which  our  commerce  and  manufactures  have  ac- 
tually arrived,  or  gives  a  moment's  attention  to  the 
unbounded  encouragement  that  they  have  uni- 
formly received  from  the  legislature  itself? 

Several  of  our  large  trading  towns,  do  not,  it  is 
true,  possess  the  express  privilege  of  delegating 
members  to  Parliament ;  but  they  virtually  enjoy, 
beyond  all  doubt,  an  ample  share  in  the  national 
representation,  as  well  through  the  operation  of 
that  extensive  influence  which  they  possess  in  the 
country,  as  by  means  of  that  right  of  suffrage,  which 
they  formally  possess,  in  common  with  others,  at 
the  county  elections.  It  may  well  indeed  be 
doubted,  whether  the  privilege  in  question  would 
not  in  effect  be  injurious,  rather  than  beneficial,  to 
that  very  body,  in  whose  behalf  it  is  demanded.  As 
it  has  hitherto  uniformly  experienced  the  most 
effectual  protection  under  the  established  system,  it 
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is  certainly  iiard  to  conceive  what  useful  purpose 
such  a  change  could  answer;  and,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  scenes  of  disorder,  drunkenness,  and 
dissipation  are  ever  occasioned  by  public  elections, 
it  should  seem,  that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  ought  much  rather  to  deprecate,  than  so- 
licit a  privilege  that  would  contribute  so  eminently 
to  increase  that  spirit  of  idleness  and  licentiousness, 
of  which  they  have  but  too  often  to  lament  the 
effects. 

As  to  the  alterations  proposed  in  the  state  of 
the  elective  franchise,  with  respect  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  electors,  as  they  are  expressly  intended 
to  render  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  more 
comprehensive,  and  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage, 
their  obvious  tendency  is  also  to  give  the  constitu- 
tion a  greater  bias  towards  republicanism  ;  whether 
we  consider  them  as  setting  aside  the  operation  of 
the  Test  laws,  or  as  communicating  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  lower  classes  of  the  State.  Every  day's 
experience  serves  but  to  shew  more  incontestibly, 
that  that  class  of  men,  which  is  affected  by  those 
laws,  is,  as  a  body,  but  little  favourable  to  the  mo- 
narchical part  of  our  constitution ;  and  ever  inclined 
to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  As  to 
the  admission  of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  right  of 
voting,  besides  contributing  directly  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  democratic  scale,  it  would  probably 
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have  a  much  worse  effect,  by  engendering  a  spirit 
of  intrigue  and  licentiousness.  The  common  peo- 
ple are  little  able  to  distinguish  accurately  between 
the  right  of  choosing  representatives,  and  that  of 
exercising  a  personal  influence  in  the  direction  of 
affairs ;  nor  could  they,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  former,  without  being  too  forcibly 
tempted  to  usurp  the  latter  also. 

With  respect  to  the  fifth  change  proposed,  viz. 
the  diminishing  of  the  expences  of  contested  elec- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment more  accessible  to  men  of  small  fortune ;  it 
would  be  well,  indeed,  if  all  bribery  and  corruption 
could  be  prevented.  But  the  great  leading  inno- 
vation urged  by  all  Reformers,  i.  e.  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  voting  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
community,  would,  it  is  evident,  far  more  than 
counteract  the  effect  of  any  legal  provisions  that 
could  be  enacted,  and  give  occasion  to  much  more 
gross  bribery  than  is  now  practised.  Must  we  go 
to  poverty  to  seek  for  independence  ?  or  is  igno- 
rance least  likely  to  be  made  the  tool  of  faction  ? 
As  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect,  that  men,  who 
are  destitute  of  all  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  under  which  they  live, 
should  have  any  fixed  political  principles  to  act 
upon,  much  less  be  competent  to  decide  upon  the 
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pretensions  of  different  candidates;  so  we  may  fairly 
presume,  that  their  dependent  situation  in  Ufe, 
would  infallibly  lead  them  to  convert  the  right  of 
suffrage  into  an  instrument  of  present  emolument. 
This  is  certainly  the  language  of  common  sense ; 
nor  can  any  one  doubt,  but  it  is  also  the  language 
of  experience,  who  is  not  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
methods  actually  practised,  and  that  too  with  suc- 
cess, at  every  contested  election.  Does  not  wealth, 
or  cabal,  in  fact,  prevail  upon  every  occasion,  where 
poverty  assists  the  views  of  artifice  and  corruption  ? 
And  would  not  the  candidate  who  should  disdain  to 
recommend  himself  by  any  thing  but  his  own  in- 
trinsic merits,  be  the  object  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt, instead  of  receiving  that  attention  and 
applause,  which  his  integrity  and  patriotism  might 
entitle  him  to  ?  If  this  be  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  would, 
beyond  all  question,  tend  to  increase,  rather  than 
eradicate  the  practice  of  undue  influence;  and 
therefore,  plainly  contribute  to  render  seats  in  Par- 
liament more  inaccessible  than  ever  to  men  of 
small  fortunes ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  whether  any  regulations  that  could 
be  adopted,  for  diminishing  the  expences  oi polling, 
would  be  so  far  sufficient  to  counteract  its  operation, 
as  to  produce  any  sensible  effect.  But  could  the 
object  aimed  at  be  attained,  viz.    the  introduction 
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of  men  of  little  or  no  property  into  the  legislature, 
the  tendency  of  such  a  change  is  palpably  evident. 
It  would  surely  end  in  attacks  on  the  higher 
classes,  and  in  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  last  proposition,  for 
abridging  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  the  author 
will  be  very  brief.  General  elections  are,  in  them- 
selves, a  great  evil :  they  obviously  contribute  to 
produce  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  intrigue  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  afford  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  that  sedition  itself  can  wish  for,  to 
disturb  the  order  of  society.  Common  sense,  there- 
fore, suggests,  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  them 
cannot  but  be  pernicious  ;  and  experience,  in  effect, 
has  directly  contradicted  that  favourite  maxim, — 
that  frequent  and  new  Parliaments  tend  to  the 
happy  union,  and  good  agreement,  between  the 
King  and  the  People.  Triennial  Parliaments  were 
found  by  our  ancestors,  to  be,  in  fact,  productive 
only  of  disquiet,  and  fatal  to  the  national  tranquil- 
lity. The  term  was,  therefore,  by  1  Geo.  I.  s.  2.  c.  38. 
prolonged  to  seven  years,  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  those  violent  heats  and  animosities, 
which  they  were  found  to  occasion,  and  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  government. 

Such  is  the  democratic  tendency  of  each  and 
every  one  of  the  innovations  proposed  by  modern 
Reformers ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that, 
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if  they  were  all  carried  into  effect,  they  would  de- 
stroy the  balance  of  the  constitution,  and  expose 
the  monarchy  to  the  most  imminent  hazard. 

XIII.  But  what  good  ground,  let  it  now  be 
asked,  is  there  for  maintaining,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  needs  any  reform  at  all  ?  Equality  of 
representation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  visionary  per-, 
fection,  never  aimed  at  by  the  British  Constitution, 
and  can  only  be  requisite  on  the  principle  of  dele- 
gation, a  principle  altogether  disclaimed  l?y  it.  And 
as  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Crown,  so  much  de- 
claimed against,  what  proof  is  there  of  it,  except 
that  the  opposers  of  administration  find  themselves 
in  a  minority?  In  all  questions  of  vital  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  shewn  itself  abundantly  alive  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  country  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  but  that  the  votes  of  the  majority  are  a 
much  better  test  of  the  public  mind,  than  the 
speeches  of  the  minority.  In  minor  points  the 
Crown  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  command  the  votes 
of  the  House ;  but  surely  this  is  as  it  should  be ; 
for  otherwise  the  wheel  of  government  could  not 
go  forward.  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  this  most 
delicate  question,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  compare 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  with  itself  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  but  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
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tone  of  public  sentiment  must  be  taken  into  the 
account. 

That  the  influence  of  the  two  higher  branches 
of  the  legislature  in  the  lower  House,  has  been,  in 
some  respects,  increased,  since  the  era  of  the  Revo- 
lution, cannot,  perhaps,  be  denied :  but  it  is  also 
certain,  that  many  causes  have  contributed  so  far  to 
augment  the  weight  of  the  opposite  scale,  as  to 
render  such  an  increase  not  only  salutary,  but  ne- 
cessary, to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

"  All  human  affairs,"  (says  Hume,  when  arguing 
on  the  side  of  those,  who  maintained  in  his  time, 
that  the  bias  of  the  constitution  leaned  towards  a 
republic),  "  are  entirely  governed  by  opinion.  Now 
*'  there  has  been  a  very  sudden,  and  a  very  sensible 
"  change  in  the  opinions  of  men  within  these  last 
*'  fifty  years,  by  the  progress  of  learning  and  of 
"  liberty.  Most  people,  in  this  island,  have  divested 
"  themselves  of  all  superstitious  reverence  to  names 
"  and  authorities.  The  clergy  have  much  lost 
*'  their  credit :  their  pretensions  and  doctrines  have 
"  been  ridiculed  ;  and  even  religion  can  scarce  sup- 
"  port  itself  in  the  world.  The  mere  name  of 
'*  King  commands  little  respect ;  and  to  talk  of  a 
"  king  as  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth,  or  to  give 
"  him  any  of  those  magnificent  titles,  which  for- 
*'  merly  dazzled  mankmd,  would  but  excite  laughter 
"  in  every  one. 
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"  Had  men,"  (he  afterwards  adds),  *'  been  in 
"  the  same  disposition  at  the  Revolution,  as  they 
"  are  at  present,  monarchy  would  have  run  a  great 
"  risk  of  being  entirely  lost  in  this  island/' 

Such  were  the  changes,  that  half  a  century 
had  produced  at  the  time,  when  Hume  wrote  this 
Essay,  and  such  the  language,  that  might  then  have 
been  held  by  those,  who  asserted,  that  the  balance 
of  the  constitution  inclined  towards  democracy. 
Upwards  of  a  century  has  now  elapsed  ;  and  how 
much  more  forcibly  may  the  same  argument  be 
now  urged  ! 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  been  taught 
to  divest  themselves  not  only  of  all  superstitious 
reverence,  but  of  all  sober  and  rational  respect,  for 
names  and  authorities ;  and  were  they  led  away  by 
the  favourite  political  doctrines  of  the  day,  would 
lose  all  sense  of  just  and  necessary  subordination. 
They  are  instructed  to  believe,  that  the  people  are 
the  sole  residence  of  Majesty,  and  the  only  source 
of  all  legitimate  powers  and  of  consequence,  that 
every  authority  that  does  not  originate  in  their 
express  appointment  or  consent,  is  usurpation  and 
tyranny :  that  the  people  are  also  competent  to  de- 
cide upon  the  conduct  of  all  public  affairs ;  and 
have  a  right  to  remove  and  punish  their  agents, 
whenever  they  may  conceive  them  to  have  abused 
their  trust. 
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In  such  a  state  of  things  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment need  to  be  strengthened,  rather  than  weak- 
ened;   and   if  the   influence   of    the   Crown    has 
increased  since  the  Revolution,  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  consolation,   rather  than  alarm,  to  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  country.    There  is,    in  effect,   infi- 
nitely less  danger  to  be  apprehended  at  the  present 
day,   from   the  growth  of  Crown-influence,    than 
from  the  growth  of  democratic  principles.     Public 
opinion   alone    is   a   sufficient   barrier  against   any 
undue  stretch  of  the  prerogative ;  but  once  make 
democracy  triumphant  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  there  is  no  adequate  barrier  left 
against  its  usurpations.     The  fate  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  then  be  considered  as  sealed,  and   that 
noble  fabric  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Britain,  will 
soon  fall  to  ruin. 
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